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Mr. C. J. H. Gravenhorst, of 
Wilsnack, Germany, and editor of the 
Bienen-Zeitung, writes as follows on July 
19, 1890: 


Dear Mr. NewMAn :—I am always very 
glad when the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
visits my home, and I read it with the same 
interest asin the days of the late Samuel 
Wagner, the founder of that good old bee- 
paper, and such writers as Langstroth, 
Gallup, Wilkin, Root, and many others 
who were at the head of its contributors. I 
think that the Bez Journat, having ad- 
vanced from a monthly to a weekly, has 
done very much to promote bee-keeping, 
not only in your country, but also in others. 

How glad would I be, if I could arrange 
to visit you at the great Columbian Expo- 
sition to be held in Chicago in 18938, and 
shake hands with you, as in those pleasant 
days when we met at the hospitable home 
of our friend, Thos. W. Cowan, at Hor- 
sham, England! How I would enjoy mak- 
ing the personal uaintance of the Ameri- 
can bee-keepers. Now, if I shall not have 
the pleasure to visit the great Exposition 
at Chicago, others of my bee-keeping 
friends in Germany and Austria will do so, 
as some have already told me. I know 
that they will be welcome. 


Yours way, 
C.J. H. GRAVENHORST. 


We should be delighted to meet our 
friend Gravenhorst, as well as other Eu- 
ropean apiarists at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion to be held in Chicago in 1892-93. Of 
course the International Bee-Convention 
will. be held here at that time, and the 
apiarists of the world will have an Interna- 
tional “love-feast’”? during the 400th 
anniversary of the discovery of America. 
Let there be an universal gathering—for 
all will be welcome. It will be a time long 


to be nemembered by those privileged to 
enjoy it. 











t@ Dr. 8. W. Morrison will locate in 
Colorado Springs, Colo., about Sept. 1, and 
consequently he has ‘given up the queen- 
rearing business in Pennsylvania, and does 
not intend to resume it in Colorado. 





The Springticld Exposition and 
Sangamon Fair will be held at Springfield, | 
Ills., on Sept. 8 to 12, 1890. Upon the| 
request of the management, we have offered 
Special Premiums, as indicated in the fol- 
lowing taken from page 64 of the Premium 
List : 

The publishers of the AMERICAN BEE 
JouRNAL, of Chicago, offer an attractive 
and valuable premium for the best exhibit 
of Comb Honey from each township in the 
county, of an annual subscription of said 
paper. The AmericaAN BEE JOURNAL is a 
recognized authority in all matters per- 
taining to bee-keeping. 


1631 Best comb honey from Auburn. 
Ball 


1682 ” “ ‘ 

163838 ” “ Buffalo Hart. 
16384 “ “6 Capital. 

1686 xy o Cartright. 
1687 vit “ Chatham. 
16388 ” “ Clear Lake. 
16389 ° * Cotton Hill. 
1640 cm ? Cooper. 

1641 “ ¥ Curran. 

1642 = i Fancy Creek. 
16438 ” of” Gardner. 
1644 “ “ Illiopolis. 
1645 ve * Island Grove. 
1646 - x Lanesville. 
1647 * “ Loami. 

1648 My Mechanicsbrg. 
1649 “ % New Berlin. 
1650 te ey Pawnee. 
1651 me “ Rochester. 
1652 ” * Salisbury. 
16538 ue 9 Springfield. 
1654 ry « Talkington. 
1655 ee 6 Williams. 
1656 a we: Woodside. 


The Capital Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will award premiums for honey, bees, api- 
arian supplies, etc.,in sums aggregating $50 
in cash. For particulars concerning the 
classification of prizes of the Capital Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, address the Secre- 
tary, C. E. Yocom, of Sherman. 

Special prizes for the competition of the 
world, are specified in the premium list of 
the Sangamon Fair, which can be had upon 
application to the Secretary, Col. Charles 
F. Mills, Springfield, Ils. 


—° 





Foul Brood in Canada. — Bee- 
keepers in Canada willl be interested in 
reading the following from the Montreal 
Witness. Aman who signs himself ‘ Bee- 
Keeper,” asks the following questions : 


Last summer we became aware that our 
6 colonies of bees were affected with foul 
brood. In the fall we took out most of the 
infected frames and put in new ones. 
When looked at in the spring, the colonies 
had about a dozen foul-broody cells in each 
brood-frame, and they have no more foul 
brood than that now. The colonies are of 
fair strength, rearing lots of brood, and 
gathering plenty of honey. 1. Do you 
think that that much foul brood is worth 
paying attention to? 2. How should we 
proceed to get rid of it? 3. We are spray- 
ing the brood-frames with-a mixture of 

licylic acid, soda and water—will it have 
#, effect ? 


The Rev. W. F. 
questions thus : 


Clarke answers the 


1. Most certainly. Foul brood, in how- 
ever small quantity, is such a deadly dis- 
ease, and so sure to spread, that effective 
measures cannot be too soon taken for its 
extirpation. There is now a law in force, 

assed by the Ontario Legislature at its 
ast session, requiring immediate action in 





all cases of foul brood. 


2. This question will be best answered 
by quoting from the Act just referred to, 
Sec. 10, which requires that “every bee- 
keeper or other person who shall be aware 
of the existence of foul brood either in his 
own apiary or elsewhere, shall immediately 
notify the President of the Ontario Bee- 
Keepers’ Association of the existence of 
such disease, and in default of so doing 
shall, on summary conviction before a 
geome of the peace, be liable to a fine of 

and costs. 

The President of the Ontario Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association is Mr. Allen Pringle, of 
Selby, Ont. 

‘‘Bee-Keeper’’ should at once examine 
his hives, and if there is any remaining 
trace of foul brood, report their condition 
to Mr. Pringle, who is empowered to send 
the inspector if he considers it necessary. 
If there is not much appearance of the 
disease, and it appears to be yielding to 
treatment, it may not be considered a case 
requiring inspection. 

he inspector is authorized by statute 
either tc order coutinuance of remedial 
treatment, or total destruction by fire of 
the affected hives, and of all tainted appur- 
tenances. Foul brood has become so prev- 
alent, and is so fatal in its effects, that the 
Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association deemed 
it necessary to seek Legislative interfer- 
ence to stamp it out, Hence the passage of 
the law in regard to the matter. 

8. There is a great difference of opinion 
among bee keepers as to the efficacy of 
salicylic acid and other remedies for foul 
brood. In some cases, the treatment re- 
ferred to is reported to be successful ; in 
others it fails. Much depends on the viru- 
lence of the disease. 

Not afew excellent bee-keepers believe 
that by far the better plan when once foul 
disease has got a foothold in an apiary is, 
to cremate all the hives and tainted fix- 
amy and make a new start with healthy 

ees. 


>. - 


Sweaty Horses are peculiarly ob- 
noxious to bees, and yet many will 
thoughtlessly expose themselves to danger 
by driving or stopping near hives of bees 
when the horses are hot. The accident at 
the farm of Henry Anglemiller, near 
Mercersburg, Pa., by which Anglemiller’s 
daughter, Mrs. George Miller, had both of 
her feet cut off, was most distressing. 

Mr. Anglemiller was just starting to mow 
a field of grass which adjoined his house. 
In making the first cut around the field, he 
thoughtlessly stopped just alongside of a 


shed which contained more than a dozen 
hives of bees. The perspiration on the 
horses attracted the bees, and they left 


their hives and swarmed on the man and 
the horses, covering them in black masses. 


Mr. Anglemiller shouted for help, and his 
daughter came running out of the house. 
She threw her dress over her head to 
protect herself from the bees, ran right in 
front of the machine, and stooped down to 


loosen the traces from the mower, and lib 
erate the horses. As she did so, the mad- 
dened horses sprung forward and cut both 
of her feet off exactly at the ankle joint. 
They each hung by a small piece of skin, 
and double amputation was made by the 
physicians 

She rallied from the shock, and it is 
thought she will recover. She is about 30 
years old, and has four children, the 
youngest only four months old. 

Her father is now in a very serious con- 
dition from the bees’ stings. His face and 
arms were covered with the stings so that 
they had to be combed out with a fine-tooth 
comb. The horses will likely die. 
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Aenin die. >> 
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Fair at Creston, Iowa. 


The Creston Fair grounds, which will 
contain the celebrated ‘‘ Blue Grass Palace,”’ 
will be opened Aug. 21, by Gov. Boies, and 
that date will be ‘‘Governor’s Day.”” The 
management expect to secure the attend- 
ance of the governors of Illinois, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri, Roger Q. 
Mills has been secured, and McKinley or 
Speaker Reed will undoubtedly be present; 
and it is intended to secure eminent men 
for each day. 

The Palace building will front to the east, 
and will have a total length north and 
south of 265 feet, and will be 130 feet 





wide. The main tower will be in the cen- 
ter of the building, and will be 120 feet 
high, while on the north and south wings 
will be two towers 90 feet high, and over 





The Palace of 1890 will far surpass any- 
thing in the palace line ever seen in the 
country, not excepting the famous Corn 
Palace of Sioux City, and visitors who 
viewed the old palace with wonder and 
admiration, will be greatly surprised and 
delighted, when they view the improved 
Blue Grass Palace of 1890. 


This is a nice opportunity for the bee- 
keepers of that State to make a good ex- 
hibit. It takes only one fare on all rail- 
roads in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Indiana and Missouri. This is the time to 
visit the Blue Grass region of Iowa. 
ERighteen counties have each a booth, and 
vie with each other in decorating in a 
unique and novel manner, and the booths 
are filled with the products and manufac- 
tured articles from each county, and each 
booth will have parties in charge for the 





purpose of giving information to visitors 
in regard to the value of land, the amount 
of the supply of timber, coal, stone, and all 


can be obtained by studying a manual 
for the apiary, ac bee- elisdcae: in ~— 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


nection with experience in the apiary. 


Spend some time with a practical and 
progressive apiarist, even you have to 
ay for the pote of * neloing ” him ; 
or successful and prudent care of bees at 
all seasons,and under varied circumstances, 
and the skill necessary to obtain the most 
honey in the best condition for the market, 
can be obtained og Be practical experi- 
ence in the apiary. m time immemorial 
bees have been kept by man, but until the 
past few yearsthe pursuit has not received 
that attention that it demands. In this, as 
in all other departments of business, it is 
only the careful and practical that succeed. 
Nature has provided the health-giving 
delicious nectar in m of beautiful 
flowers, that deck forest, field and garden, 
and developed the bees to gather this abun- 
dant sweetness and store it in quantities 
far ae their wants—and man may 
step in to aid nature and bees, and utilize 
the surplus honey for his pleasure and sus- 
tenance. 

Locate where there is a profusion of 
white clover, with timber to the west and 
north, within range, where fruits and 
flowers abound ; golden-rod, asters, Span- 
ish-needle and heart’s-ease, or smart-weed, 
abound in almost every locality, and where 
they do not, it is easy and profitable to put 
in afew acres of buckwheat for late fall 
honey, as there is none better for wintering 
bees, and extracted buckwheat honey will 
always find a ready sale. 


In locating an apiary, avoid the close 
proximity of laurel thickets, as honey gath- 
ered from the laurel is unwholesome, if not 
really poisonous ; avoid the neighborhood 
of cider-mills, and do not locate imme- 
diately near a large body of water, as it 
will confine your range to one direc- 
tion exclusively. 


A broken or low country is no particular 
disparagement, because the less desirable 
for cultivation, the more encouragement 
will there be for you to take time by the 
forelock, and plant plentifully of such 
honey-plants as will insure a constant 
bloom, and provide against the time when 
others, encouraged by tga success, shall 
also commence bee-keeping in your neigh- 
borhood, and overstock the location, unless 
nature is liberally assisted. 


With all the above natural advantages 
secured, aided by your provident fore- 
thought in planting, you will have done 
much to settle the question as to the best 
method of wintering, and your bees, let 
them be of whatever color, will solve the 
problem as to which is the best race. 


other advantages, etc. Home seekers, land 
buyers and investors can here obtain all 
the information they desire without the 
expense of going all over the Blue Grass 
Region, and select any part of the region 
they wish to visit. 

Excursion tickets are good for 15 days. 
This will enable parties after visiting the 





PU 


the main entrance on the east side there 
will be another tower 100 feet in heighth, 
which, with several smaller towers, will 
give the buildinga magnificent appearance. 


Globe Bee-Veils.— Here are two 
letters received—from two of our corres- 
pondents,and are about like scores of others, 
showing how the Globe Veils suit those 
who have them. Not one objection has 
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A bridge will be constructed from the 
south tower to the north one, which will be 


~ 


Sorat eee 


12 feet wide and over 200 feet long,which, 
together with the balconies will accommo- 
date one thousand people.. This will be a 
fine place for visitors to watch the races, 
as a splendid view can be had of the entire 
race-track. 


The south wing of the building will be 
used as an auditorium, having a seating 
capacity of 2,500 people. The Palace will 
be decorated with all the different grasses 
and grains, baled hay and straw. The 
decorations will be much more elaborate 
than those of last year, and a much larger 
amount of blue grass will be used. 





Palace to visit any part of the Blue Grass 
section they desire. 





First Lessons in Apiculture® 


Beginners need good advice, and we sel- 
dom see anything more suitable and timely 
than the following from the Southern 
Cultivator : 


Obtain, at least, a general knowledge of 
the natural history of the honey-bee, and 
of its management. Become acquainted, 
both theoretically and practically, with the 
use of improved apiarian implements. This 





ever yet been received: 


Send me two more Globe Bee-Veils for 
my neighbors. I like mine very much.— 
J. B. Dunuiap, Rochester, Ind., July 17, 
1890. 


The two Globe Bee-Veils came by return 
mail. Thanks for promptness. I find them 
just as neat and clean as new (the soiling 

so slight). They are indeed sure protec- 
tion against bee-stings, mosquitoes, etc.— 
Joun Hacer, Jr., Arabi, La., July 16, 1890. 





Clubs of 5 New Subscriptions for $4.00, 
to any addresses. ‘Ben for $7.50, if all are 
sent at one time. 
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Best Method of Preventing the 
Swarming of Bees. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 724,—What is the best method to 
prevent swarming—to clip the queen’s 
w or to use a device which will prevent 
her from leaving the hive ?!—N. 8. 


I prefer a good queen-trap.—G. L. TInkER. 

Neither will prevent it. That is not the 
reason we clip the queen’s wing.—EUGENE 
SEcor. 

Neither plan would have any influence to 
prevent swarming. As @ convenience to 
aid in hiving swarms, I prefer to clip the 
queen’s wing.—R. L. Tayor. 


Neither of these will prevent swarming 
in the least. If you wish no swarms, run 
your apiary for extracted honey. Swarm- 
ing and producing honey in sections go 
together.—G. M. Doo.LiTtLe. 


Much depends on where the apiary is—if 
the ground is infested with ants. I should 
prefer the device to prevent her leavin 
the hive, instead of clipping her wing. 

P. H. Brown. 


I like a modification of Alley’s trap, that 
allows the queen to pass up near the top of 
the hive on the outside, and there remain 
until the swarm can be hived.—J. M. 
SHvcK. 

Neither one will prevent swarming. 
Either of the above methods will work. 
Some prefer to clip the queen’s wing, while 
others use a Tera but the great 
majority just “let her rip.”,-—H.D.Curtine. 


Give sufficient room by expansion, to 
accommodate the bees, and keep their 
attention turned to storing honey. I do 
not clip the queen’s wings, or use any de- 
vices.—J. M. HaMBAUGH. 


Use hives giving to the queen at least 
80,000 worker-cells, and: add surplus 
combs a little before the honey crop, add- 
ing combs as needed. If you want your 
queens killed, used a device to prevent 
bg from following the swarms.—DapDaNnT 

ON. 


Neither one “is the best,” and neither 
will do it. Plenty of room given before the 
swarming-impulse has begun, is the best 
method I know of ; but every one of my 
queens has one wing clipped, to prevent 
them going off with a swarm.—A. R. 
Mason. 

Neither will prevent swarming. Both of 
the above methods are a help in hiving 
swarms, and in preventing them from 
absconding to the woods.—C. H. DisBern. 


Clipping the queen’s wings will not pre- 
vent swarming, but the queen can easily 
be found in front of the hive when a swarm 
issues. But why try to prevent swarming 
—that is, a first swarm ?—Mnrs.L. Harrison. 


I would have my queens’ wings clipped, 
by all means, but it does not prevent 
swarming, and I do not know anything 
that is entirely satisfactory. Under some 
circumstances, Alley’s queen-trap would 
be good.—C. C. Mrier. 

Ido not believe in clipping wings, but 
many do. LIbelieve ina device to prevent 
queens from leaving. Many do not. The 
question is an open one, and localities may 
so far differas to cause a difference in 
practice. Neither plan will work at all 
times, but from the evidence so far, I think 
that keeping queens from leaving hives is 
the preferable plan.—J. E. Ponp. 


Neither will have any influence whatever 
to prevent swarming, though either will 
prevent the swarm from going to the 
woods, at least until a young queen 
hatches. If the queen be taken away, and 
all queen-cells but one be destroyed, 
swarming can be controlled.—M. Maun. 


Clipping the queen’s wing will not pre- 
vent it. e clipping is only for conven- 
ience and safety when they do swarm. 
Neither is the confining of the queen ad- 
visable—it does not prevent the fever or 
desire which demoralizes the colony.—A. 
J. Coox. 

Isay neither. The most profitable way 
that I know of is to discourage swarming 
all you can, and then take the best of care 
of the swarms which issue, giving them 
every opportunity possible. It is with bees 
as with boys—it is better to get them not 
to want to do wrong, than to be locking 
them up and flogging them for doing 
wrong.—JameEs HEeppDON. 


Neither of the methods you mention will 
prevent swarming. Itis not the queen that 
urges out the swarm. Bees will swarm 
whether the queen can leave the hive or 
not. The py of clipping the wing of the 
queen, and all devices to capture the queen 
when a swarm issues, are only useful as 
helps to lessen the labor of managing the 
swarming nuisance. I prefer the plan of 
clipping the wing of the queen, to any of 
the devices yet brought to light. The 
swarming desire must satisfied, if bees 
are expected to work and store honey.—G. 
W. DEMAREE. 


While both methods will assist in the 
management of an opiary. neither of them 
will prevent swarming.—THE Epiror. 





Taking off Surplus Honey.— 
Hody Hine, of Sedan, Ind., asks the follow- 
ing question about taking off sections of 
honey : 


When is the proper time to take off the 
surplus honey sections, in order to give the 
bees time to gather enough honey for win- 
ter? Ihave 2 colonies, but they have not 
started comb in the surplus honey-sections 
7 owing, I suppose, to the dry weather, 

aving had no rain for about three weeks, 
until last night and to-day.—Hopy Hine. 


Mr. James Heddon, by request, replies to 
the above letter as follows : 


Here in this locality, which, I believe, is 
much like your own, I take off the surplus 
receptacles only when I am thoroughly 
satisfied thatI shall get no morein them. 
My bees always take care of the brood- 
department ; that is, the storing of plenty 
to last them through the winter, just the 
same when the surplus honey-sections are 
on as when they are off. My rule, at all 
times of the year, is to get all the honey 
possible in the surplus sections. If the sea- 
son happens to turn in such a shape that 
we find any of the colonies destitute of 
winter stores, I feed them, but that rarely 
happens. In your case, I would sey, take 
off the sections when you are satisfied the 
bees will put nothing more in them—but 
not before.—JamEs HEDDON. 





oe 


The Nameless Bee-Disease.—Mr. 
E. F. Allen, of Eau Claire, Wis., on Aug. 3, 
1890, sent us some diseased bees for ex- 
amination, and wrote thus : 


Ibave sent three bees from one hive: 
the black ones do not leave the hive—if 
they do, they go about two feet, and then 











back again, and the other bees kill a good 
many of them, and have done so since 
spring. There have been about two quarts 
of them killed so far. Whatis the trouble 
with them? Will Prof. Cook please an- 
swer in the Bee Journnan ?—E. F. ALLEN. 


Prof. Cook’s reply to the above letter is 
as follows : 


The trouble with Mr. E. F. Allen’s bees is 
probably the ‘‘ nameless bee-disease.’’ This 
is the way itacts. The remedy is to sep- 
arate the queen. This is not uncommon, 
and so it is no surprise that it has struck 
Mr. A’s apiary. 

It may be that the bees are dying with 
Tachina parasites(see Bee-Keepers’ Guide). 
Ihardly think this the trouble, as it has 
lasted too long. If the dead bees are care- 
fully dissected, the maggots inside can be 
seen, in case this is the trouble; or, if the 
bees are put ina box, the flies may be 
reared. 

In some cases bees act in the way. men- 
tioned, when pollen from milk-weed at- 
taches to the legs. I hardly think this the 
case with Mr. A’s bees. They have shown 
trouble too long, and Mr. A. would have 
seen the pollen-masses. So I presume it to 
be the nameless bee-disease, and would 
advise killing the old queen, and introduc- 
ing another.—A. J. Cook. 





CLUBBING LIST. 





We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAS'T 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


Price of both. Olub. 


The American Bee Journal......#1 00.... 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 200.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide..... .... 1! 


Bee-Keepers’ Review... 
The Apiculturist 
Bee-Keepers’ Advance . 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 2 
The 7 above-named papers 





and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 3 00.... 275 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 2 25.... 2.00 


tr New Bee-Keeping. 2 50.... 2.25 
oolittle on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 175 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 2 00.... 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal..1 60.... 15 

Dzierzon's Bee-Book (cloth). 3 00.... 2.00 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 210 
Farmer's Account Book..... 400.... 220 
Western World Guide ...... 150.... 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”’.. 150.... 140 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50.... 135 
Convention Hand-Book...... 150. .. 130 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 200.... 175 
Toronto Globe (weekly). .... 200.... 170 
History of National Society. 150.... 1 25 
American Poultry Journal... 2 25.... 150 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 2 00.... 175 


Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want 


- —<—e -- 


Posters for the AMERICAN Beg JOURNAL, 


printed in two colors, will be sent free to 
all who can use them. They are handsome, 
and will ‘‘ set off’ an exhibit at Fairs. It 
will tell bee-keepers how to subscribe, for 
‘Subscriptions Received Here” is quite 
prominent at the bottom. 

We will also send sample copies of the 
Bre JourNAL, for use at Fairs, if notified a 
week or ten days in advance where to send 
them. 
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HIVES. 


Large or Small Hives in Honey- 
Production—Which ¢ 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY CHAS. DADANT. 





In his article on the above topic, on 
page 216, Mr. Doolittle having written 
that «‘ with large hives, owing to the 
poor economy of heat, the bees do not 
begin breeding rapidly......and that 
most of the bees of such hives, hatch- 
ing near the close of the harvest, be- 
come consumers instead of gatherers,” 
I answered (see page 325), showing 
that the largest crop obtained by Mr. 
Doolittle from a single hive—566 
pounds of extracted honey—was har- 
vested by the bees of a very large hive 
containing 32 combs. 


In his answer, on page 505, Mr. D. 
says that small hives are to be used 
only when working for comb honey, 
adding that I was not perfectly fair to 
my readers, for I had not told them 
that I work for extracted honey, and 
that he is certain that I am ignorant 
of the best hives and the best methods 
of producing comb honey. 


He forgets that I have been in the 
bee-business in this country since 1863, 
having begun about six years before 
the invention of the extractor. Besides, 
as extracted honey was, in the begin- 
ning, difficult to sell at paying figures, 
my main crop, until about 15 years 
ago, was comb honey, produced at first 
in the square Quinby glazed boxes, 
supported by T supers, then in the 
Adair 3-pound sections, and, at last, 
in the one ‘and two pound sections, 
such as the ones in use now. During 
these progressive changes, I had large 
hives side by side with the 10-frame 
Langstroth, and every year the results 
proved in favor of the large hives. I 
continued to produce partly comb 
honey until about six or seven years 
ago, when, looking for less work and 
more profit, I determined to produce 
only extracted honey. 


Mr. Doolittle says, also: ‘* When it 
comes to extracted honey, we want 
large hives, every time.” Will Mr. 
Doolittle please explain such a differ- 
ence P J cannot understand it. If a 
colony of bees in a large hive cannot 
economize heat to rear honey-gatherers 
in time to gather comb honey from the 
white clover crop, how can the same 
colony, in the same hive, rear gather- 
ers in time to get a crop of extracted 
honey from the sare flower ? 

I cannot see why I take the trouble 
of writing all the foregoing, since Mr. 





: “ 


Doolittle himself gives the proof of the 
superiority of large hives, even when 
working for comb honey, when com- 
pared to small ones ; and I cannot un- 
derstand why he was not convinced by 
his own experiment. 

He writes, on page 605, that the 
colony which gave him 566 nds of 
extracted honey-had about 15 frames 
filled with brood, and that another 
colony, of about equal strength, gave 
him 309 pounds of comb honey. 
Of course this last colony could not be 
about as strong as the first one unless it 
had also about 15 combs full of brood, 
besides the comb, containing honey 
and pollen; for no bee-keeper would 
believe that a colony having but 8 
combs of brood (see page 216) can 
have as many bees as another having 
15 combs filled with young by the 
queen. Then these 309 pounds of 
comb honey were the product, not of a 
small, but of a large hive, and I won- 
der why, after such a result, Mr. D. 
can be a_ partisan of nine-Gallup- 
frame hives, even for producing comb 
honey. 

Mr. Doolittle adds that the reason 
why he prefers to produce comb honey 
instead of extracted, came from the 
fact that his 566 pounds of extracted 
honey brought $16.72 less than the 309 
pounds of comb honey. It was about 
15 years ago, but times have changed ; 
everybody knows that now good ex- 
tracted honey sells always for more 
than half the price of comb honey. Mr. 
Root, in his paper for Oct. 1, 1889, 
offered for sale white comb honey in 
20-pound crates at 16 cents a pound, 
and extracted in 60-pound cans at 10 
cents; at such prices, the 309 pounds 
of comb honey would have brought to 
Mr. Doolittle $49.44, and the 566 
pounds, $56.60, or $7.16 more. 

Of course, Mr. Doolittle, in his arti- 
cles, tries to benefit his readers; I 
hope that he will pardon me for my 
criticisms, for I try to do the same, in 
pointing out those of his ideas that I 
consider unsound, letting the readers 
draw their own conclusions. 

Hamilton, Ills. 





HONEY. 


Its Great Value as Food and 
Medicine. 








Written for the Iowa Homestead 
BY W. M. BOMBERGER. 





The wholesale and extensive con- 
sumption of sugar as a saccharine 
food in a pure state, or when entrusted 
to the art of the kitchen, is deleterious 
to the health. In the preparations of 
food for the table, and when the selec- 
tion is left to the individual, who gives 
no thought to health, food, and its 
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selection is prepared with reference to 
the palate, and a pandering to the 
taste. If hunger in all cases was a 
healthy craving, and foods were prop- 
erly prepared, this would be all right. 
But it is not—not in the majority of 
cases. 

If the kitchen could return sugar 
into the same conditions when in cane 
and beets, and when eating our palat- 
able dishes we could eat it so mingled 
in bulk foods, it would be all right and 
good. The adult or child that goes to 
the extreme, or is considered too nice 
to eat anything else than cake, is or 
will be the physician’s charge as much 
as the all-corn-fed porker or suckling 
will need cholera medicine. 


Extensive use of sugar on fruits is 
not as bad as the cake and cooky 
mania that rages in so many kitchens. 
The fruit acids largely neutralize the 
indiscriminate and injudicious use of 
sugar. It is no serious thing to eat 
considerable saccharine food in a pure 
state, but notin the form of pure re- 
fined sugar. 


If eaten and taken in the form of 
honey, it at once becomes a valuable 
medicine food. Instead of having it 
given us in this form in a mixture with 
bulk foods, as in the cane and _ beet, 
we have it mingled with fruit juices 
exuded from flowers, highly charged 
with medicinal properties in the 
alchemy of nature, and the apothecary 
of the bee-hive. 


The advantages of honey as a medi- 
cine or food are too extensive to be 
considered at length here. Honey 
taken as a food becomes a powerful 
medicine to the sugar-fed and half- 
diseased, and many must begin on 
small quantities and acquire an appe- 
tite for it. Many declare against it, 
although they like it, but claim that it 
does not agree with them. In these 
cases the person either pursues an im- 
proper diet, or eats one or two pounds 
at the first sitting, before being accus- 
tomed to it, and may be eats raw, un- 
ripe honey. 

Honey I consider a cold-weather 
food. During the hot weather we get 
sufficient saccharine food by sugaring 
acid fruits in early summer. In late 
summer and early fall the toothsome 
grape and the delicious summer and 
fall apple furnish sufficient ; but when 
these are gone, and cool weather sets 
in, and meats and fats are consumed 
in large quantities, fine, well-ripened 
clover, linden or buckwheat honey is 2 
fine corrective and laxative. 


Because of the expensiveness of 
lumber, most farmers in the West live 
in houses that are small, close and 
covered, that cannot be properly ven- 
tilated. In these the temperature !5 
too often kept up into the nineties by 








a soft-coal stove, which with the best 
of draughts, emits gases. 

Foul air, improper ventilation, coal 
gases, together with the sudden change 
and exposure of lungs and throat to 
zero weather, or worse, in a moment, is 
the source to no end of throat and 
bronchial troubles. A free, regular 
and constant use of honey is probably 
the best medicine for throat troubles 
there is, and its regular use would be 
largely corrective here. It is always 
best to take our medicine and food to- 
gether. 

Harlan, Iowa. 


FOUL BROOD. 


Why it Required Legislative 
Action in Canada. 





Read at the Oxford, Ont., Convention 
BY J. E. FRITH. 


My object is not to write a scientific 
article on foul brood, but to give such 
facts as every one may understand and 
have clearer conceptions as to the 
passage of the recent Bill by the On- 
tario Legislature, dealing with the 
contagious disease among bees, known 
as foul brood, or perhaps, more prop- 
erly ‘‘ bacillus alveus.” 

Foul brood is by no means a new 
disease. It has existed in all ages. 
We read of its attacks upon apiaries 
long before America was known to 
civilization, ages before old England 
was thought of, or the Christian era 
established. The facilities of convey- 
ing knowledge at the present time in- 
forms us that foul brood is doing its 
deadly work in all countries where 
bees are kept. Here and there, all 
over the continent, whole apiaries are 
being swept out of existence, even 
whole districts succumb to its fearful 
ravages,and yet 90 per cent.of the bee- 
keepers throughout the country do not 
seem to realize the consequences to the 
bee-industry. 

Let a contagious disease appear 
among cattle, sweep off 50 cows for 
some farmer, pass on to the next and 
kill 10, to another and a hundred are 
worse than useless, and so on for a 
radius of adozen miles. How would 
the disaster affect dairymen? How 
much greater would the calamity ap- 
pear, be, were the disease raging in 
50 localities throughout Ontario, and 
this is exactly the bee-keepers’ position 
to-day. Foul brood is more or less 
undermining the bee-industry of On- 
tario. Whole apiaries have gone un- 
der, and in some cases the bee-keeper 
has been forced into bankruptcy. The 
disease is far more prevalent than 
most people are aware of. 

Young bee-keepers, and old ones 
too, are slow “to own up,” hence 
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their neighbors become victims to its 
deadly doings before they have even 
dreamed of its existence in their 
vicinity. This should not be, never- 
theless it is a fact. Large bee-keepers 
all over the land are * hauling in sail” 
for fear of the subtlestorm. Had open 
frankness existed along this line, many 
an ably equipped and successful api- 
ary to-day would have been remunerat- 
ing hard toil. Every bee-keeper ought 
to throw out the danger light. Every 
bee-keeper does not do it, and every 
bee-man will not do it, until compelled 
to by *‘a whip to keep a coward to his 
track.” I will illustrate by one fact, 
for ‘‘ facts be stubborn things.” 


An honest man, for so he is called, 
rushes into the bee-business, without 
at all acquainting himself with its 
‘‘ups and downs,” its ‘cloud and sun- 
shine,” much less with its scientific and 
practical working. His grand-dad had 
bees, and he heard a lot at a meeting, 
didn’t pay for it either, and read some 
more in a paper, and saw some honey 
at a store in cakes, and knows a 
‘heap o’ things.” This bee-keeper 
boomed along by the old swarming 
method until he had fifty or more col- 
onies. He gets some more knowledge, 
and must have a queen. ‘+ Cheapest 
best” (?), and despite every warning, 
makes the contemplated improvement, 
from a foul-broody district, of course. 

Two years, or thereabouts, Neigh- 
bor Caution, on making enquiries re- 
garding his friend Know Much’s api- 
arian success, finds that the booming 
apiary had collapsed with foul brood, 
and the proprietor was sorry to ad- 
mit it. This actually took place with- 
in two miles of a flourishing@piary of 
over one hundred colonies. On close 
examination it was found that 40 per 
cent. of the apiary was affected, and 
that all the bees for miles around were 
dying from some cause. Three hun- 
dred colonies went under. Why ? Just 
because the ‘red light” was not 
thrown out in time. 

This thing is being repeated in more 
than one place in this province. This 
illustration shows up but one class, the 
most dangerous of all. We do not 
wish to illustrate the every-man-for- 
himself man, who, to close his accounts 
in balance, disposed of his bees at his 
neighbor’s cost; or the misery-loves- 
company man, who allows his neigh- 
bor’s bees to get the disease without 
warning him of the danger, or the 
absolutely selfish and jealous man, who 
throws diseased combs into his neigh- 
bor’s bee-yard. 

We know a man who sat at the en- 
trance of his worn-out colony of blacks 
and vindicatively killed «‘them ‘ere 
Hitalians of Joneses what’s bin a rob- 
bin’ on of his honey.” The joke in this 
turned on himself, for he destroyed 
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his hybrid colony, mistaking them for 


Italians. It is the spirit of the action. 
He did not throw foul brood into your 
bee-yard! He'd do it everytime. 
Fortunately this class is few. Without 
more, danger lurks around, and to 
protect honest bee-masters, it was 
necessary to hedge them around, and 
to say by law, “hitherto shalt thou 
come, but no further.” 


Though it be not my province in this 
article to discuss fully the many ex- 
citing theories regarding foul brood or 
its origin, yet it appears quite neces- 
sary at this juncture to ask and an- 
swer the question, ‘*What is foul 
brood ?” From seientifie and practi- 
cal observations and researches the 
name bacilus alveus has been applied 
to the disease. The term means a 
hollow stick or hair, or, in plural form, 
sticks or hairs with or without a seed 
or berry on the end, which appear to 
be very rudimentary in foul brood. 

A good illustration of bacillus would 
be thistle down, dandelion seed, bur- 
dock seed, or beggar-lice. When ap- 
plied to foul brood, there appears to 
be but one stick or hair, but having 
the power of adhering to any and 
every thing. Hence the disease is very 
contagious. Those ‘* wee” (for they 
are so exceedingly small that thousands 
of them can adhere to the point of a 
cambric needle) seeds may be, and are 
conveyed in many ways. They adhere 
to anything, float in any congenial 
liquid, and fly by means of the hollow 
hair or hairs, upon the ** wings of the 
wind.” 

These little seeds, when dormant or 
ripe, are partially carried out by the 
bees and distributed long distances by 
the wind on flowers, or at the en- 
trance of other hives, and thence car- 
ried by unwary workers to their 
homes, there to repeat its destruction. 
Some of the seed adheres to the walls 
of the cell, and young larve born then 
die, or rather are eaten ap. Bees 
manipulating this disease carry some 
of the sticks to other cells. So the 
contagion goes on. It can be and is 
earried in a hundred ways. The most 
prolific source of contagion being by 
honey, in which the sticks float with 
amazing ease. 

The disease is highly malignant be- 
cause it is ‘* hostile to life,” in fact, it 
is fatal. It is now an undisputed fact, 
that a larva attacked by this insect, 
seed, germ, or whatever it may be, 
certainly dies, is eaten up, and con- 
verted into a thousand other animal- 
cules, some say a billion, just as a 
farmer converts corn into beef and 
pork, grass into milk and butter, or 
hay and feed into other animals. Let 
us magnify. Turn a pair of wolves 
into a sheep-fold. If left to «« nature’s 
course,” they will eat up the sheep, 
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reproduce themselves, go to the next 
fold and repeat, and soon. Death to 
the sheep, certain death. The phe- 
nomenon is easy of solution. A similar 
process goes on with infinitesimally 
small foul broods. We simply see the 
results—death to larval bees. 


Itake strong grounds against the 
expressed views that there is incipient 
or mild type of foul brood. I expect 
to step on +‘ corned ’ theories. If they 
hurt, kick. An incipient or mild type 
of wolf, lion, tiger, hawk, eagle, Can- 
ada thistle, hay cholera, small-pox, 
ete.! Surely the idea is ideal. We 
would like to see a sample. If you 
havea pair, so to speak, of foul brood, 
death is in the cell. You simply have 
a little, and if not eradicated, you very 
soon will have much. 

One germ is as malignant as a 
million. It is only by the difference in 
numbers—quantity. The less the num- 
ber or quantity, the less slowly con- 
tagion goes on; the greater the 
number, the more rapid and more 
violent the contagion. One seed or 
pair of seeds attack a larva. A very 
short time, and millions are produced. 
One larva is eaten up, a thousand 
‘*seeds find a lodging place, and a 
thousand bees go the way of all liv- 
ing.” Death of one, and death of a 
thousand, that is all! It is malign! 
It is death, all the same ! 


In order to correct a few false ideas, 
which have a specific bearing upon the 
requirement of legislation, I will en- 
deavor to make clear the origin of 
foul brood. Where is or was the be- 
ginning or origin of anything, either 
animal or vegetable ? Foul brood cer- 
tainly belongs to one of the great king- 
doms of life. It is not a chemical 
process. Inthe beginning, etc., and 
again everything brought forth seed 
after its kind. It simply had its origin 
away back in the ages. 

It was, like every other living thing, 
created by a superior intelligence, and 
like every other living thing, it has 
been endowed with reproducing facul- 
ties. All that is needed is that the 
seed take root in some appropriate soil 
or congenial atmosphere. Decapitated 
drones, filthy hives, and such things 
have nothing to do with the matter. 
Why not rats, mice, vermin, ete., 
spring up in existence in similar ways? 
Cut off the heads of bulls and rams, 
and men will spring spontaneously 
into being. Fill the valleys with filth 
and look for noble herds tocome forth. 
Nonsense! Put the seed into the 
ground and harvest will be sure; the 
male and female into the herd, and 
the cattle upon a thousand hills appear, 
the seed germ, or whatever it is, male 
and female, into a clean, pure, white, 
sweet, young bee, and millions of foul 
brood are born in aday. Foul brood 





beings do not like filth, They want 
just a living, juicy bee or similar food, 
and the work goes on. 

Can the disease be cured, is the 
critical question of the day? Yes. 
Why is it not generally and satisfac- 
torily done? Why are not all the 
rattle-snakes in America killed, the 
cobras of Asia, the lions of the jungle, 
the rabbits of Australia, or sharks. of 
the sea? A lion can be shot if seen, 
or poisoned if persuaded to take bait. 
If either cannot be done, a thousand 
shots fired into a jungle may not take 
effect. A rattle-snake come in con- 
tact with may be killed, but all the 
sticks and stones hurled at the rocks 
will not reach those in its crevices and 
holes. -Foul brood can hide in the 
holes and crevices of bee-cells, and in 
the forests of growth upon their walls 
as safely from all the drops of acid or 
other missiles that may be fired at them. 
Many may be, and are killed, but some 
escape, live and reproduce. 


Once in awhile a bee-keeper may, 
and does, succeed in arresting the dis- 
ease, but it is under very favorable cir- 
cumstances that it can be successfully 
accomplished. It is doubtful if there 
be a method in existence that will 
work satisfactorily in anything like a 
maximum percentage of cases under 
all circumstances. I have tried the 
best known methods. They cure, but 
in circumstances similar to‘ ours, the 
cure about equals the loss by disease 
in cost. Were I again to be similarly 
placed,the most perfect of all purifiers, 
fire, will do the work of curing. It is 
the simplest, quickest and best in the 
long ran. 

These %acts, merely hinted at, car- 
ried out in practical detail, have led a 
goodly number of our best and most 
successful bee-men to put forth effort 
in securing legislation. These facts 
laid before our legislators, aroused 
their sympathies toward an honest and 
profitable industry, and to-day the 
business has its first protecting bar- 
rier. The Bill may be severe. If any 
one should lose one to five thousand 
dollars through the wanton abuse of 
privilege, would they sayso? Own 
up. Be honest for once, and fall in 
line. Magnify our law and give to 
the world, to our neighbor, the purest, 
cleanest, highest, healthiest bees in 
existence. 

Woodstock, Ont. 


—_ DP +e 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. 
G. L. Tinker, is a new 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new system 
of bee-management in producing comb and 
extracted honey, and the construction of 
the hive best adapted to it—his ‘‘Nonpareil.” 
The book can be had at this office for 25 
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BROOD-COMBS. 


The Proper Distance to Space 
Combs in the Hive. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY REV. W. P. FAYLOR. 


The article from Mr. Z. T. Hawk, on 
page 487, calls me out again. He 
seems to think that bees of their own 
accord build their combs in hollow 
trees and box-hives, 14} inches from 
centre to centre; but what are the 
facts in the case? Observation and 
experience both prove that this is not 
exact. In my former communication, 
I-said that bees build all the main 
combs not less thas 1} inches from 
centre to centre; and they usually 
average the distance much more than 
this. 

Ihave just recently transferred 5 
colonies of bees from box-hives, and 
knocked the tops off of two more to 
get some honey for a neighbor. Many 
of these combs were as far as 2 inches 
from centre to centre, and the nearest 
I found any of the brood-combs from 
centre to centre was 13 inches. It will 
be readily understood why bees in box- 
hives come out so strong in the spring. 
They thus have room to cluster in 
goodly numbers together, with plenty 
of stores all through the winter just 
above their little heads. 


Where bees are wintered on combs 
closely spaced, they soon consume the 
honey in the middle of the hive, and 
must run back and forth to the outside 
combs to get food, to the inside of the 
cluster. This worries them, and hence 
shortens their lives. 


Mr. Hawk says: ‘When bees are 
wintered in chaff hives or the cellar, 
this matter of close or wide spacing 
cuts a very insignificant figure.” I 
admit that the difference in wintering 
would not be so great, but is it nota 
fact that not more than one colony of 
bees out of a hundred, and possibly 
not more than one out of every thou- 
sand, ever see the inside of a chaff hive 
at all ? 

Again, Mr. Hawk tries to make a 
point for close spacing, from the 
‘bulging theory.” If the bees are left 
to care for themselves, no matter how 
wide or close frames are spaced, they 
will widen out some combs more than 
others. It is the business of the bee- 
keeper to notice in the start what 
newly-hived swarms are “up to,” and 
how they build their combs. I have 
not asingle comb in my whole apiary 
but what can be changed for any other, 
and will fit between any two combs in 
the yard, without being shaved off, 
either. 

Mr. Hawk further asserts that when 
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a cell is once lengthened, the bees 








never shorten it again. I wonder that 
any bee-man would take such a posi- 
tion. I have combs at present that are 
filled with brood from bottom to top, 
that last winter were widened consid- 
erably. Many a time I have found 
the combs in box-hives filled with 
brood from bottom to top, and cer- 
tainly others have observed the same 
thing, and the extra length of cells is 
sade use of for capping the brood. I 
do not blame the bees for not wanting 
to put brood in combs that are so close 
together that enough bees cannot get 
over the cells to keep the brood warm. 
They are sensible little creatures, and 
know what they are about. . 


But again, Mr. Hawk thinks that 
bees are slower to enter the sections 
when combs are spaced 1} inches 
from centre to centre. Last season 
Dr. Johnson kept an apiary within 30 
rods of my bees, and all his hives had 
the brood-frames spaced 1 inches 
from centre to centre. We had about 
an equal number’ of colonies of about 
the same color and ‘blood.” Mr. 
Johnson understands the business, 
too, and yet my bees beat his to the 
amount of 59 pounds to the colony, in 
storing surplus honey. My hives were 
all eight-frame, and his were partly 
ten-frame. 

When combs are spaced far enough 
apart to give ventilated passage-ways 
to upper stories, bees are not so apt to 
lounge about the outside of their hives, 
and prefer the sections to the outer 
surface. 

Let it be remembered that combs 
spaced 1} inches from centre to centre, 
is not a wide spacing, only a medium 
spacing. Any spacing closer than 1} 
inches, I regard as close spacing. 

St. Bernice, Ind. 





CARNIOLANS. 


My Experience with them Dur- 
ing Three Seasons. 


Written for the Pacific Rural Press 
BY 8S. L. WATKINS. 


As Ihave had considerable experi- 
ace with this race of bees during the 
last three seasons, a few items con- 
cerning them may be interesting and 
valuable to your many readers. I will 
first state that Ihave no bees of this 
race for sale. 

The average Carniolan, as I find 
them, are about the most easily hand- 
led of any race of bees, although when 
crossed with the Italians, they are a 
little more irritable; but for an all- 
purpose bee, I should prefer a cross 
between the Carniolan and Italian. 

_ As regards their working capabili- 
ties, they are superior to any other 





race. 
morning, and this sometimes counts a 
good deal when they are working on 
plants that yield honey only early in 
the morning. Another good point in 
their favor is that they are longer lived 
than the average bee, thus making 
them a desirable acquisition to bee- 
keepers located in cold and uncertain 
climates, where they are confined so 
long in winter time. 

Carniolan bees are not given to rob- 
bing to any extent, and are vigorous 
defenders of their hive. The queens of 
this race are quite variable, some be- 
ing of a beautiful lemon color, and 
again others that could not be told 
from the average black queen ; yet all 
produce workers of the same typical 
characteristics. 

The variation in color of the Carnio- 
lan queens is no indication that the 
race is not pure, as the uniformity in 
color of any race is accomplished only 
by the breeder. 

All the young queens of the Carnio- 
lan race produce bees more or less 
banded. They become more uniform 
in color, as the age of the queen ad- 
vances. 

Carniolan bees are characteristic by 
a scarcely distinguishable shade of 
yellow on the first segment of the ab- 
domen, and then follow several broad, 
silvery bands, giving the bees a beau- 
tiful silvery appearance. Their wings 
also are of a glossy, silvery brightness. 
Queens of this race are exceedingly 
prolific, and this accounts for their 
great propensity to swarm; but when 
handled rightly and given plenty of 
room, this is overcome to a great ex- 
tent. 

Carniolans after being crossed with 
other races, continue their prolificness 
for several generations afterward. As 
they possess several virtues of their 
own, and most of the desirable charac- 
teristics possessed by other rdces, they 
are indeed a valuable race to cross 
with. These bees being natives of a 
cold and windy climate, and being 
restricted to short forage in certain 
seasons, they have naturally solidified 
themselves into avery hardy race. I 
have received several letters from 
Northern California apiarists, who 
speak highly of their hardiness, good 
wintering qualities, ete. In the higher 
Sierras the bees last winter were cov- 
ered with from 5 to 25 feet of snow, 
and in some places they did not have a 
fly-spell for three months. One man 
writes from Sierra county that out of 
54 colonies he has only 12 left. All of 
these 12 are Carniolans, and they came 
through bright and strong. He lost 
all of his Italians and blacks. 

The Carniolan race of bees cap the 
cells of their combs with wax of snowy 
whiteness—in fact, combs and all are 


They go to work earlier in the 





exceedingly white, more so than combs 
built by any other race of bees. In 
this matter of white-comb building, it 
counts a great dealin the eyes of the 
bee-keeper. 

They gather very little propolis, thus 
leaving the frames easy to handle, and 
the sections a pleasure to take off, as 
they are as clean as when they were 
put on. 

Iused to be annoyed considerably 
by robbing when I kept nothing but 
Italians—sometimes it was almost un- 
controllable ; but when I got the Car- 
niolan race pretty well introduced, I 
had hardly any trouble with robbers. 

I am fully convineed that this race 
of bees possesses very desirable char- 
acteristics as regards very white-comb 
building, gentleness, prolificness, and 
non-robbing disposition. It is my 
opinion that in the near future they 
will play a prominent part in apiaries 
where Italians are now the favorites. 
In this part of California they have 
proved a valuable race. 

Grizzly Flats, Calif. 
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GRANULATION. 


The Importance of Granulated 
Honey in Premium-Lists, 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY R. F. HOLTERMANN. 


The premium-lists of some of the 
leading exhibitions in America have 
given me a thought which I think 
should be recorded for the benefit of 
bee-keepers. An article in the Bee- 
Keepers’ Review, by Chas. Dadant, con- 
firms that opinion. What are we doing 
to educate the public to look upon 
granulated honey as pure honey ? 
Very little is certainly being done by 
our exhibitions, when the term granu- 
lated honey is not even mentioned in 
the premium-list. 


If granulated honey could be found 
in the list, many could take advantage 
of the circumstance, and show that 
honey granulated solid must be a gen- 
uine article, or a premium would not 
be given for it. Let every one use 
what influence he may have, to see 
this matter remedied. There must be 
no relaxation in the matter, and the 
display of granulated honey is more 
necessary than that of honey-bearing 


plants, honey-vinegar, honey-cakes, 
etc. 
We cannot altogether prevent the 


granulation of honey. By that I mean, 
no matter how much we show how 


granulation may be prevented, and no 
matter how much we may exert our- 
selves to get others to prevent it,honey 
wilk be allowed to granulate, and for 
may as well 


this reason we educate 
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the public to the facts of the matter, 
and say, ‘‘ Honey will granulate ;” and 
this is no proof that it is impure— 
rather that it is pure, although all pure 
honey may not granulate. 


As far as my tastes are concerned, I 
eat it when I can, every day of the 
year, and no bee-keeper need be 
afraid to place honey before me. I 
like it granulated fully as well as when 
re-liquified, and I believe that I like it 
granulated as well as liquified before 
granulation; and I practice just what 
[ preach in the matter when I say that 
honey is a wholesome food, nourishing, 
healthful to the bulk of mankind as 
any ordinary food ; cheap,for a dollar’s 
worth of honey has more food in it 
than a dollar’s worth of our ordinary 
fruits which we can. A can of fruit 
must the greater part of the year be 
consumed shortly after opening ; honey 
is not so, for it can be kept in a dry 
atmosphere for any length of time, and 
still remain a good article of food. 

Romney, Ont. 
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GOING HOME. 


Bees and Insects Finding their 
Way Home. 











Translated from the Kolnische Zeitung. 





It is well known that the common 
honey-bee often visits places many 
kilometres distant from its parent col- 
ony. One finds the insect, for in- 
stance, in rape fields, and upon moors 
miles away from any apiary. In such 
cases they do not show any signs of 
having lost their way, but on the con- 
trary, when they have collected their 
load, fly off without hesitation in a 
fixed direction clearly towards their 
home, and upon their arrival they 
make no mistake about the hive to 
which they belong, but each individual 
lands upon the alighting-board of its 
proper dwelling. These and similar 
facts give rise to the interesting ques- 
tion—Do the far-flying insect possess 
a peculiarly instinctively operating 
sense of locality, or do they direct their 
course, as others do, by means of land- 
marks with which they have gradually 
become acquainted ? 


The partisans of the blind-instinct 
theory have always been inclined to 
decide in favor of this peculiar sense of 
locality, and one of the most zealous 
of these, Fabre, believes that he has 
supported his views by actual trials 
made. Hetook ten bees of the genus 
Chalicodoma, which were established 
in the vicinity of his house, marked 
them with a white. spot on the back, 
and put them in a bag. He carried 


them half a kilometre away to the east, 
swung the bag repeatedly and rapidly 








round his head, went then towards the 
west the bag being closed all the time, 
and carried his prisoners in that direc- 
tion until they were three kilometres 
(about two miles) distant from their 
nest. Here they were again twirled 
around, and then separately liberated. 
They flew around him a few times, and 
disappeared ‘in the direction of their 
home.” Fabre’s daughter was there 
in waiting, and noted the arrival of 
the bees. The first appeared after the 
lapse of a quarter of an hour, two 
more in the course of the next hour; 
seven did not return at all. 


On the following day the trial was 
repeated ; the first bee arrived after 
five minutes, two more within an hour, 
and again seven remained out. By 
various repetitions of the experiment, 
in which the insects were conveyed by 
roundabout ways to the place of lib- 
eration, the same average results were 
obtained. About one-third of the bees 
found their way home in periods vary- 
ing from a few minutes to afew hours; 
the rest did not return. ‘The trial,” 
says Fabre, ‘is decisive ; neither the 
complicated whiling movements, nor 
the artificial roundabout ways can con- 
fuse the Chalicodomas, or prevent 
them from finding their nest.” He 
concludes accordingly that the animals 
are guided by a _ special sense of 
locality. 

If the trials, however, are closely 
examined, they will be found to prove 
directly the contrary of that which 
their originators would gather from 
them. If a direct-acting instinct be 
assumed, then it should show itself 
equally in all the bees, and not only a 
third part, but the whole number of 
the liberated bees should find their 
way home, with exception perhaps of 
very few that might possibly meet with 
some accident in a flight of a few kilo- 
metres. It would be inconceivable that 
two-thirds’ should remain out. 


This is, however, quite comprehen- 
sible, if we assume that the bees do 
not at first know whether they should 
fly. In that case they will disperse in 
all possible directions; the one-half 
will fly so that from the start they go 
only further from the nest, and these 
become lost ; of the other half, a small 
portion fly almost directly towards 
their nest, arrive soon in a neighbor- 
hood known to them, take their bear- 
ings, and arrive home in a few min- 
utes ; the others fly in an intermediate 
direction, and. make excursions here 
and there. A portion are lucky, come 
to some known spot, and so find their 
way home, but only after hours of 
search ; the others are not so fortunate, 
and are consequently lost. 

This is exactly the state of things 
shown by Fabre’s experiment insects, 
and his results therefore tend to show 
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that the Chalicodomas in fact could 
only find their way home when chance 
had brought them to a place known to 
them from previous flights. This is 
also in accordance with their manner 
of starting when liberated; they fly 
first upwards in circles, like carrier- 
pigeons that wish to obtain a general 
view of the surrounding neighborhood. 


Fabre’s statement that his bees after 
making a few rounds all flew in the 
homeward direction is doubtful to him- 
self ; he makes it with reservation, and 
it cannot be correct, for in that case so 
many of his inseets could not have 
been lost. Even those that did arrive 
home would then have had no cause to 
remain out for hours. 

The two English naturalists, Lubbock 
and Romanes, have made similar ex- 
periments, the first with ants, the lat- 
ter with bees, and both have arrived at 
results which plainly contradict the 
instinct theory. Lubbock set a glass 
full of honey near an ant’s nest, and 
after a number of ants had climbed 
into it, he carried it carefully on to a 
board which was placed in the first 
experiment only 18 inches, and in the 
second 50 yards distant from the nest. 
The ants now missed their usual means 
of guarding their course—the retrac- 
ing of their own  foot-track—and 
showed that they were confused. They 
left the board in every possible direc- 
tion. From the trifling distance of 18 
inches they found their way back to 
the nest, but only after long wander- 
ings about, and when chance brought 
them into its close vicinity ; but in the 
distance of 50 yards they were hope- 
lessly lost. 

Romanes brought bees into a house 
in the neighborhood of the sea. To 
both sides of the house, were extensive 
flower beds, but between the house 
and the sea lay 200 metres of meadow 
land. It was therefore to be assumed 
that the bees, if they diverted their 
course by ordinary means, would soon 
become acquainted with the neighbor- 
hood on each side of the house; in the 
direction towards the sea, however, 
they had nothing to look for, as the 
meadows offered nothing useful to 
them. A bee-hive was fixed upin a 
room in the house, and time was al- 
lowed for the insects to become ac- 
quainted with the neighborhood. 


At night time the window and the 
entrance to the hive were closed; in 
the morning the desired number of 
bees were let out of the hive, caught 
on the window-panes, and counted 
into a box. The alighting-board of 
the hive was then brushed over with 
bird-lime, so that every bee returning 
to the hive would be at once stuck fast 
and kept for examination. When the 
imprisoned bees were liberated on the 
flower-beds, they were regularly found 
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after a few minutes stuck upon the 
alighting-board ; but when they were 
brought to the seashore, not one came 
back. 

More than this, when Romanes lib- 
erated the insects on the meadow, only 
200 yards distant from the house, not 
a single one found its way home, 
whilst a similar distance over the 
flower garden was so quickly covered 
that the observer would find the bees 
already sticking to the alighting-board, 
no matter how quickly he would run 
back to the house himself. Herewith 
then it is clearly shown that the bees 
found themselves at home wherever 


* and because they were acquainted with 


the locality by previous visits, whereas 
there, where they had no previous 
knowledge, on the meadows and on 
the seashore, every means of directing 
their course failed them. They guided 
themselves therefore by means of pre- 
viously-gained experience, just as car- 
rier-pigeons and as men do. 

After adducing other instances of 
the manner in which some non-gregari- 
ous bees and wasps find their way to 
their nests built in the ground, or in 
sand-hills, or in empty snail-shells, and 
their proceedings when attempts are 
made to puzzle them by shifting their 
landmarks, the writer concludes as 
follows : 


‘* Viewed in this manner, the powers 
of guidance of the insects loses much 
of its marvelous character, but it be- 
comes only so much the more interest- 
ing. We see how the animal, simply 
by a sensible use of its natural re- 
sources, accomplishes things which at 
first sight appear difficult of explana- 
tion even to our so much more devel- 


oped powers.” 


————<@0 2 


Doolittle on Queen-Rearing. 

Queens can be reared in the upper stories 
of hives used for extracted honey, where a 
queen-excluding honey-board is used, which 
are as good, if not superior, to Queens 
reared by any other process; and that, too, 
while the old Queen is doing duty below, 
just the same as though Queens were not 
being reared above. Thisisa fact, though 
it is not generally known. 


If you desire to know how this can be 
done—how to have Queens fertilized in up- 
per stories, while the old Queen is laying 
below—how you may safely introduce any 
Queen, at any time of the year when bees 
cay fly—all about the different races of 
bees—all about shipping Queens, queen- 
cages, candy for queen-cages, etc.—all 
about forming nuclei, multiplying or unit- 
ing bees, or weak colonies, etc.; or, in fact 
everything about the queen-business which 
you may want to know, send for “ Doolit- 
tle’s Scientific Queen-Rearing;” a book of 
170 pages, which is nicely bound in cloth, 
and as interesting as a story. Price, $1.00. 


CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


1890. Time and place of meeting. 


Aug. 19.—Northern Illinois, at Harlem, Ills. 
D. A. Fuller, 8ec., Cherry Valley, Ills. 


Aug. 29.—Haldimand, at South Cayuga, Ont. 
E. C. Campbell, Sec., Cayuga, Ont. 


Sept. 10.—Ionia County, at Ionia, Mich. 
H. Smith. Sec., lonia, Mich. 


Oct. 29-31.—International American, at Keokuk, Ia. 
Cc. P. Dadan 





t, Sec., Hamilton, lils. 
Oct.—Missouri Stute, at Mexico, Mo. 
J.'W. Rouse, Sec., Santa Fe, Mo. 


(3 In order to have this table complete 
Secretaries are requested to forwa full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—THe Epiror. 





International Bee-Association. 


PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L, Taylor.. Lapeer, Mich. 
SECRETARY—C. P. Dadant...... Hamilton, Ills. 


National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon ..Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’Y. AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 
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Reversible Frame—Honey Crop. 


I send by this mail a sample of a simple 
device for reversible frames. By attach- 
ing one on each corner of the frames, they 
can be quickly and easily reversed. I do 
not know whether it is new or old. 

The honey crop in Southern Indiana 
failed to “‘pan out,’”? as was expected in 
early spring. White clover was never more 
abundant, and the promise of an abundant 
harvest was cut short by the dry weather, 
600 pounds of comb and 200 pounds of 
extracted was the sum total of my crop 
from 18 colonies. I get 20 cents per pound 
for all the comb honey I have to sell, in my 
home market. W.C. R. Kemp. 

Orleans, Ind., Aug. 1, 1890. 


[The device for reversing frames is a 
piece of tin bent over the ends of the frame, 
with a slot and screw, allowing it to project 
at will. We have several in our Museum 
made on the same principle—so that it is 
not new.—Eb. | 





Bee-Keeping in Australia. 


No doubt the readers of the Bez JourRNAL 
will be surprised to receive a letter from 
this part of the globe ; however, it will let 
them know that we are not quite *‘dead”’ 
in the bee-keeping line out here. I ama 
member of the Hunter River Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, of New South Wales—the only 
association in the country towns that I 
know of. Through it I have received sev- 
eral copies of the AMERICAN Bez JOURNAL, 
and I must admit thatI have been greatly 
instructed by reading them. 

We have only one bee-paper in the colo- 
nies, or rather New Zealand, and that is 
the Australasian Bee Journal, published 
once a month at Auckland, and edited by 
Mr. Isaac Hopkins—one of the foremost 
men in bee-culture in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. Lately, however, that periodical 
has been incorporated with the New Zea- 
|land Farmer, which now appears as the 
| Sow Zealand Farmer, Bee and Poultry 

Journal. I think that more space will now 
| be available for apicultural items. 

In reading the AMERICAN Bee JOURNAL, 
one out here cannot but be impressed with 














the amount of trouble American bee-keep- 
ers have in wintering bees. It is the mid- 
dle of winter with us now, and yet every 
fine day my bees are carrying in pollen. 
Why, to see snow once in ten years on the 
mountains, in this locality, is something 
out of the common, and, as regards frosts, 
we but seldom see ice. It will thus be seen 
what a mild climate we have. White 
clover and basswood, or linden, seem to be 
your chief sources of honey. We have the 
far-famed eucalyptus trees, which are of 

eat value to the bees. Then alfalfa, or 
ucerne, thrives well here ; also hoarhound, 
and many other plants ; but the climate is 
rather too hot for white clover and bass- 
wood. We have no other than black bees 
here, but there are plenty of Italians in the 
colony, and next spring I hope to intro- 
duce them. As far as Pimow there are no 
Syrian, Carniolan or Cyprian bees in this 
Colony. Bee-keeping is only in its infancy 
here, but in the course of a few years I 
expect it to take great strides. 

W. Suaw. 
Mudgee,New South Wales, July 11,1890. 


———_—e_- 


A Dry Outlook for Apiarists. 


The honey crop here is almost an entire 
failure. The intensely hot, dry days of the 
past week, have pretty effectually killed 
the clover. It is a very dry outlook for 
bee-keepers here. C. i DIBBERN. 

Milan, Ills., Aug. 4, 1890. 


- ~——e + 
Ready for the Fall Crop. 


Bees had a very poor spring this year, 
but got a little honey in June—just enough 
to create some swarming. I now have 
located in my home apiary 1,000 colonies 
of bees, and all are in fine condition for the 
fall crop of honey. E. STABL, 

Kenner, La., Aug. 1, 1890. 





—_—__ - - ——-_ oe» 2 ~= Pe 
Slim Crop of Poor Honey. 


The honey crop hereabouts will be very 
slim this fall,and the honey of poor quality. 
Last year, with 22 colonies, spring count, I 
had 2,125 pounds of choice honey ; this 
year, with 36 colonies, I will not have 500 
pounds of good, bad and indifferent honey, 
with an increase of 18 colonies. 

8S. H. Herrick, 
Rockford, Ills., Aug. 1, 1890. 
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The Lake Pepin Disaster. 


The account of the Lake Pepin disaster, 
on page 500, is erroneous. The Inves- 
tigating Committee find that there were 
only 204 persons in all; 98 dead bodies 
the Red Wing authorities say, and 104 es- 
caped—at first they said 100 bodies. The 
baby story was allahoax. Mr. Basey nor 
I know of no such thing. I was at the 
wreck, which lay in sight of my house until 
all the bodies were found. 

Epwin WILson. 

Lake City, Minn., July 80, 1890. 


By request, Rev. 8. Roese replies to the 
above as follows: 


Since receiving statements and official 
report concerning the late Red Wing dis- 
aster, I find that the number of saved and 
lost, as stated on page 500, is somewhat 
incorrect. Early newspaper reports con- 
cerning the lost and saved, were somewhat 
conflicting and incorrect, and the baby 
story wholly without foundation. I sent to 
the Lake City Republican office for more 
official statements and reports, and on 
reviewing the same, a “special’’ published 
July 19, with a statement of D. W. 
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Wethern,Captain of the ill-fated Red Wing, 
and E. M. Niles, Clerk, who both said that 
147 excursionists took p: on the Red 
Wing, and on return an additional number 
(two ladies from the steamer Wanderer, 
and eight men from the steamer Undine, 
with about ten more residents from Lake 
City, who wished to take passage to Red 
Wing), which would have m about 175 
in all; butafew passengers of those who 
came down, failed to get back in time to 
reach the boat on its return, which fact 
would leave the number of passengers on 
board under 175. 


The passengers on board the barge which 
was cut loose from the steamer on capsiz- 
ing, were drifted near Lake City, and all 
saved, and many lives were saved besides, 
by the heroic efforts of citizens and soldiers 
during the night, so that the list of saved, 
according to the Lake City Republican’s 
special of July 19, would amountto 80, 
and the list of lost 98 ; and according to 
this last number, memorial services were 
held on July 25, in Red Wing. Some late 
papers have the number of lost at 103, but 
it is the belief of many that all the dead 
bodies have not been found yet. 


STEPHEN ROEsE. 
Maiden Rock, Wis., Aug. 4, 1890. 





Hardly Gathered a Living. 


Our big honey-flow run up against a stone 
wall about July 10; since that time the 
bees have run a little behind on their board 
bill, but should the drouth break in time, 
we will be in good condition for buckwheat 
and other fall honey. As near as I can 
learn, bees have stored on an average 
about 20 pounds per colony, spring count, 
in this vicinity. . E, Burrows. 

Delavan, Wis., Aug. 1, 1890. 


Three Years of Total Failure. 


This has been avery disastrous year for 
me. I hdd great expectations, as every- 
thing looked so promising last spring, but 
here I am so far without one pound of sur- 
plus, no swarms, and I have no hopes of 
any buckwheat honey, as it is completely 
dried up. This is three years of total fail- 
ure here, and I fear it will be too much for 
me. T. S. Sanrorp. 
New Castle, Pa., Aug. 14, 1890. 








The Season in Wisconsin. 


At this time we expect to hear reports of 
the honey crop. My bees came out of the 
cellar in good condition, without the loss 
ofany. One colony swarmed out in the 
spring. I have had but one natural swarm. 
Cold, wet weather continued until the last 
day of June, so that the bees were almost 
entirely destitute of any stores, and some 
of them just on the point of starving. 
Brood-rearing entirely stopped. I believe 
that there really was less bees on June 15, 
than when I put them out in April; but 
now the hives are full of bees and honey. 
Most of the bee-keepers think that because 
they have no surplus, there is no honey, or 
the bees have not done anything ; but they 
have done well, it seems to me, considering 
their condition and the short time that they 
had todoitin. My bees are working in 
the sections now ; i have taken less than 
200 pounds from 31 colonies. White clover 
will be gone in a few days, the hot, dry 
weather drying it out, but I am looking for 
a fall crop if we get rain in time. I sent to 
Washington for some Chapman honey- 
plant seed last year, and it has blossomed 
this year. I think that it is one of the best 
of bee-forage plants. I shall save the seed. 

F. CouNCELMAN. 

Doylestown, Wis., Aug. 1, 1890. 


Much Swarming—Little Honey. 


There seemed to be no nectar in white 
clover, and the bees were living from hand 
to mouth until basswood bloomed, then, of 
course, they had lots of room in the brood- 
chamber for honey, and they put it there ; 
consequently we got but very little sur- 
plus. Ihad 9 colonies in the spring, in- 
creased to 14, and have an average of 24 
pounds of basswood comb honey per colony, 
spring count. My bees have averaged bet- 
ter than any I know of. This has been 
another great season for swarming with 
some ; one man, three miles from me, had 
8 colonies in the spring, and now he has 40, 
so it can be guessed about how much honey 
he has, and how many dead colonies he 
will have next spring, if he undertakes to 
winter them without os It is very 
dry here, and the prospect for a fall crop 
of honey is very poor. J. 8S. McIntire. 

Maple Plain, Minn., Aug. 5, 1890. 





No Honey and no Swarms. 


My 14 colonies wintered all right, and I 
had my first swarm on May 28, and had 11 
first swarms ; second swarms I put back. I 
have 25 colonies in all, have not a pound 
section full of honey yet, and expect no 
more swarms. My bees are killing off 
drones now. Rosert Scuvu.tz. 

Alma, Wis. 





Suffering for Moisture. 


I have now 140 colonies of bees in fair 
condition for winter, from 80 colonies in 
the spring, after the great dwindling. I 
have no surplus honey to speak of, and do 
not expect any unless it rains very soon. 
Two years ago one very heavy shower, the 
last day of July, gave me over 2,000 
pounds of fine golden-rod honey. Every- 
thing in this locality is suffering badly for 
moisture now. J. L. Gray. 
St. Cloud, Minn., Aug. 1, 1890. 





Honey Crop a Failure, etc. 


The honey crop is a failure in Central 
Wisconsin this year. My bees wintered 
well—only lost one colony, having 40 colo- 
nies, spring count, and 14 new swarms 
since. I put my beesinto the cellar very 
early, and did not take them out until the 
weather was settled, and they could gather 
pollen. Most of the preg ope through 
this country lost from 50 to 70 per cent. of 
their bees last winter. I never had any 
great loss in wintering my bees in the 
cellar. I keep the temperature of my cellar 
from 35 degrees to 40 degrees, and remove 
all dead bees from the bottom-board at 
least once a week. I am using the Lang- 
stroth hive, with the bottom-boards hooked 
on. I make no change for wintering, leav- 
ing the same honey-boards on that I use in 
the summer, remove the cap, and put them 
in the cellar. A. N. DeGRorF. 

Berlin, Wis., Aug. 4, 1890. 





The Mysteries of the Hive. 


Recently a “pioneer”? bee-keeper was 
viewing my bees; passing through the 
aisles, he saw a drone, and said that the 

were the only she bees there were. Lead- 
ing lights sometimes disagree! He said he 
thought it wrong to kill such bees. I was 
transferring a colony once, and a young 
lady was looking on to see the queen, when 
a drone made its appearance, looking 
larger than a worker, so thather attention 
was drawn toit. Shedesired to know what 
kind of bee it was, and when told that it 
was a drone, she wished to know what it 








eater, etc. 


investigate, may be she has discovered its 
various uses ere this. 


If she was curious enough to 


Tho using a different hive from Mr. 
Doolittle, I consider him safe to follow in 
many things. It will not do for a bee-man, 
any more than a business man, to “lose his 
head ” and follow any one blindly, but use 
judgment in all : T. F. Krnse. 

Shiloh, O., Aug. 4, 1890. 


Expects a Fall Crop. 


The honey crop for 1890, in this section 
of country, will be very light—white clover 
did not yield one drop, and from apple 
bloom to linden flow many colonies were in 
a starving condition ; but the basswood 
flow was fair, and weak colonies have 
recruited in numbers, and active breeding 
continues; but new swarms were few, 
except those which were in first-class condi- 
tion in early spring. Many colonies are 
killing off drones. The late rains seem to 
have a reviving effect on nature, with a 
prospect of a fair fall honey crop. Reports 
from German bee-papers regarding honey 
crops are encou ng. STEPHEN Rogse. 

aiden Rock, Wis., Aug. 4, 1890. 











HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


KANSAS CITY, Aug. 9,—The receipts of 
comb and extracted honey are very light; de- 
mand for comb is good at 14@15c for white 
1-lbs.; dark 1-lbs., 12@13c. Very little de- 
mand for extracted yet. Beeswax, 22@25c. 


CHICAGO, Aug. 9.—New honey arriving 
very slowly, demand active, and all receipts 
are taken promptly. We quote: White clover 
1-lbs., 14@15c; 2-lbs., 12%@i3c; dark 1-lbs., 
11@12c; 2-lbs.,9@10c. Extracted meets with 

uick sale, values ranging from 64%@7% cts., 

epending upon quality and style of package. 
Beeswax, 2 ic. 
8. T. FISH & CO., 189 S. Water St. 


for the new crop, and receipts are ve 

White 1-lbs., 15c.; 2-lbs., 13@1l4c. Dar 
12@13c.: 2-lbs., 12c. Extracted, white, 7c.: 
dark, 5@6c. 

HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


KANSAS CITY, August 6.—Demand is 
fe 
“LDS. 


KANSAS CITY, J ay 15.—The receipts of 
new comb hopey are light, and demand equal 
to the receipts. One-pound white comb is sell- 
ing at 14@1l5c. Very little demand for ex- 
tracted at present. ecowax, 25c. 
CLEMONS, MASON & CO., 

Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


MILWAUKEE, July 14.—The demand for 
honey is good for this season of the year. The 
sepely of old crop is fair—equal to the de- 
mand. We can quote: White 1-lbs., choice, 
13@14c; medium white 1-lbs., 12@13c; dark 
1-lbs., good, 10@11c; white extracted in bar- 
rels and half barrels, 7@7%c; white extracted 
in kegs —_ on" Fogg hm aa in barrels 
and kegs, c. Beeswax, Cc. 

” A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water St. 


DENVER, Aug. 7.—Old honey all gone. New 
crop is arriving freely. ag oY good fora 
fall crop. We quote: 1-lbs., 14@16c, Extrac- 
ted, 6@8c. Beeswax, 20@25c. 

J, M. CLARK COM, CO., 1517 Blake St. 


BOSTON, July 23.—Fancy 1-lbs., 16¢; 2-lbs., 
l5c. Extracted, 8@9c. Honey sales are very 
slow. We have recently received a shipment 
from Michigan, of very fine stock, which is an 
ample supply for us for the summer, 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


CINCINNATI, July 9.—Demand is good for 
the new crop of ext and comb honey. 
Judging by present arrivals, there has been a 
crop harvested. Extracted brings 5@8c. 
mb honey, 12@15c for best white. wax, 
in good demand at 24@26c on arrival. 
C. F. & SON 





was for. I told her it was a -voracious 


Corner Freeman & Central Aves. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 





Business Dotices. 


{8 Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 











Send us one new subscription, with 
$1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(G8~ Red Labels are nice for Pails which 

hold from 1 to 10 lbs. of honey. Price $1.00 

r hundred, with name an‘ address printed. 
ple free. 


{ Calvert’s No. 1 Phenol, mentioned in 
Cheshire’s Pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, as 
a cure for foul brood, can be procured at 
this office at 25 cents per ounce, by express. 


( Send us two new subscriptions, with 
$2.00, and we will present you with a 
“Globe” Bee-Veil for yourtrouble. (See 
the fuller notice in the advertising col- 
umns.) 


8” The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to advance that date another 
year, 


(@ Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the Brrz JourNa.. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 


(Gs Any of the Political Dollar Weekly 
Newspapers will be clubbed with our Jour- 
NAL at $1.85 for the two; or with both our 
Home JouRNAL and BzEe Journau for $2.50 
for all three papers. 


As there is another firm of ‘““Newman 

& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 

t mixed. Please write American Bee 

ournal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 


yf germs nt hen the —- will 
pay. se the Apiary Register. Its cost is 
triting, Prices: 


For 50 colonies (120 pages) ......... $1 00 
* 100 colonies (220 pages) .......... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


When talking about Bees to your 

end or neighbor, you wil] oblige us by 

commending the Bez JourNAL to him, and 

taking his subscription to send with your 

renewal. For this work we will ee you 

with a copy of the Convention Hand Book 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 


te” A “Binder” made especially for 
the AMERICAN Ber JovuxnNnaL, and lettered 
in gold, makes a very convenient way of 
the copies of the Bree JouRNAL 
as fast as they are received. We offer it, 
postpaid, for 60 cents ; or as a premium for 
two new subscriptions, with $2.00. It can- 
not be mailed to Canada. 


HOSPITAL REMEDIES. 


What are they? There is anew departure 
in the treatment of disease. It consists in 
the collection of the specifics used by noted 
specialists of Europe and America, and 
bringing them within the reach of all. For 
instance, the treatment pursued by special 
physicians who treat indigestion, stomach 
and liver troubles only, was obtained and 
prepared. The treatment of other physi- 
cians, celebrated for curing catarrh, was 
procured, and so on till these incomparable 
cures now include disease of the lungs, 
kidneys, female weakness, rheumatism and 
nervous debility. 

This new method of “‘ one remedy for one 
disease ’’ must appeal to the common-sense 
of all sufferers, many of whom have experi- 
enced the ill effects, and ey realize 
the absurdity of the claims of Patent 
Medicines which are guaranteed to cure 
every ill out of a single bottle, and the use 
of which, as statistics prove, has ruined 
more stomachs than alcohol. A circular 
describing these new remedies is sent free 
on receipt of stamp to pay postage, by 
Hospital Remedy Company, Toronto, Can- 
ada, sole proprietors. 

51D26t imly. 





t@" The Cortland Union eee Recovers’ Associa- 
tion, will hold their Annual Basket Picnic at the 
Floral Trout Park. in Cortland, N. Y., Tuesday, 
Aug. 19, 1890. Essays will be in order. A!l come. 
M. H. FAIRBANES, Sec, 


t@” The Northern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, will hold its fall meeting at Harlem, Ills., on 
Aug. 19, 1890. D. A. FULLER, Sec. 
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Advertisements. 


W itaine to change all my Bees to 5-BANDED 
GOLDEN ITALIANS,I offer 25 Tested and 10 
Untested Italian (3-banded) Queens at 50 cts. each. 
Some show the 4th{band— . serviceable Queens. 
Send now; don’t wait. ACOB T. TIMPE, 
S3A1t Grand Ledge, Mich. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


ITALIAN QUEENS sy 
RETURN MAIL. See last 
week's Journal for prices. 
Address, 
29Dtf JAS. F. WOOD, North Prescott, Mass. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 














1 \orni From two finest 
merican (‘arniolams, Hore-irea ‘ie 
nies—only “one swarmed this season. Very 
ntle, good honey-gatherers. Dry weather 

isposed of drones nearme. Select Untested 
Queens, $1.00. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


32A4t E. F. QuiGLEey, Unionville, Mo. 


NOW FULLY TESTED A SUCCESS ! 
The New Dibbern Bee-Escape. 


HIE New Bee-Escarpe has now been fully 
A tested, and recently greatly improved. 1 
now offer them for sale, by mail, 35c. for sam- 
ple, or $3.00 _ dozen. Complete Boards, 60c. 
or $5.00 per dozen by express. 


33A2t Cc. H. DIBBERN, Milan, Ills. 
Mention the American Bee Journat. 


HONEY 


Ww. are now ready to receive shipments of 

HONEY , and would be pleased to open 
correspondence. Liberal advances made on 
consignments. Pa returns. Quick ship- 
ments of Comb and Extrac will meet 
an active market. Reference on file with the 
American Bee Journal. 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 So. Water St., 
33 A20t CHICAGO, ILLS. 











New Metod of Treating Hoe. [Fol diner Paste-Board Box 


FOR COMB HONEY. 


[* HOLDS A SECTION of Comb Honey, 
preserving it from dustand dirt in a Store, 
and the “red-tape” handle makes it convenient 
for the purchaser to carry it home. 
The label shown on the Box, is our “ No. 5 
Gummed Label,” but any of the Gummed 
Labels can be put on them, by the honey- 
producer. 








We can furnish these Folding Boxes for one- 
pound Sections, 44x4¥, for 31.00 per 100, or 
$8.50 per 1,000, by express. The name and 
address of the honey-producer will be printed 
on 1,000 or less, for 75 cents extra, 


A Job Lot of Folding Boxes, which will 
hold Sections 5x5 inches, or less, will be sold 
at only 80 cents per 100. ORDER EARLY 
to get these, as the supply is limited. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


’ ali Purely Brep — Purel 
Choicest Italian ae. ashy first on 
i um over all competitors 
QUEENS ‘ at Buffalo International 
September, 1889. NONE BETTER IN AMERICA 
Send for Price-List. Order early. 





Great reduction in price. Former prices 


superseded. Select tested, $1.50; Tested, 75c. 
Five Apiaries to draw from. Can ship by re- 
turn mail in any quantity. 


BE. D. BREEN LY, 
Importer and Breeder, 
ARCADHBH, OF + aa YorREK 


« 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT 


ON HIVES.. 


the order to keep our factory running during 
the fall and winter months, we will make 





a discount of 10 per cent. on all orders for 
Hives received before Jan. 1, 1891, and after 
that date, until March 1, we will make a dis- 


count of 5 per cent. from our Catalogue 
prices. 
The experience of the last season should 
rompt every bee-keeper to have his supply of 
ives, etc., on hand before the season com- 
mences, and avoid the rush. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 





Mention the American Bee Journal. 


246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILI, 
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A FOLDING PAPER BOX 


——PrOR—— 





PROTECTING SECTIONS OF HONEY. 





For Shippers and Retailers. 





All boxes printed with your Business Card on 


front if desired. 
Samples and Prices on application. 





MUNSON & CO., 


soarst New Haven, Conn. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


6 Tin Pails for Honey. 


for selling Honey in the Home Market; and 
shipped anywhere with perfect safety. All sizes 
have a bail, or handle, and when empty are useful 
in oy household. 


The engravin mg STRAIGHT 
TIN PAILS. of . 


of which there are 3 sizes, 
holding respecte 3, 5 and 10 Ibs. of 
Honey. ssorted Samples of the 3 


sizes will be sent b ress for 40 cts. 
Ai in quantities, the Galote ces are: 


Per doz. Per 100 





Gallon,..holds 10 Ibs. ...$1.80. ...$12.00 
Gallon, holds 5 Ibs.... 1.50.... 9.00 
uart, holds 3 Ibs ....... 1.20.... 7.00 


The second erie aT ep ren 
TH#H TAPERING T 

made heavier and stronger than 
those with straight sides. The 
covers are deeper, and the top- 
edge of the Pail is doubled over, 
making it smooth and convenient 
to handle. Of the Tapering Pails 
there are five sizes, viz: 1-ib., 4Ib. 
7-lb., 13-lb., and 25-Ib Asso} 
Samples of these will be shipped 
by express for 75 cents. In quantities, 


@ prices 
are as follows: 





Jones’ Frame Pliers. 


Fok taking frames out of hives, or 
oving them in any way desired. It is 


made of 


for ca 
held by t ") liers. 
By express, 30 cents. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN 
246 East Madison St., CHICAGO, TLL. 


Price, 40 cents., by mail. 


apanned iron, and can be utilized 
in many ways. It has a long claw for loos- 
ening oe and a hook which maybe used 
other frames besides the one 


To hold 1-lb. 4-lbs. 7-lbs. 13-lbs. 25-lbs. 
Per dozen, $ .75....$1.25....8 1.50....8 2.00....$ 3.25 
Per 100, 5.00.... 8.00.... 1000.... 14.50.... 23,00 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


British Bee Journal 


AND BEE-KEEPERS’ ADVISER, 
b by: published every week, at 6s. 6d. per 
anoum. It contains the very best practical 
information for the apiarist. It is edited by 
Thomas Wm. Cowan, F.G.S., F.R.M.S., etc., and 
i i by John Huckle, King’s Langley, 
erts, England 


Bee-Hives, Sections, &c. 
On and after Feb. 1, 1890, we will sell our 


No. 1 V-groove Sections in lots of 500 as fol- 
lows: Less than 2,900 at $3.50 per thousand; 











GIVE THEM A JUEE 


0 to 5,000 at $3.00 per thousand. Write 
= special prices on larger quantities. No. 2 
Sections $2.00 per thousand, my for Price- 
List for other Supplies. Address. 


J. STAUFFER & Sons, 





Each. Per Three. Per % Doz. (Successors to B. J. Miller & Co.) 
Italians, Virgin........ $ -40....81,00....8 1.75 31Atf NAPPANEE, IND. 
an sa pape REAR yt fe “oF 5. yd 
* t bed 7 
. geRted ccisd, 2'00,... 6.00.... 10.00, PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 
Address, RK. F. SOL TERMANN, HAS NO SAG IN BROOD FRAMES. 


27 A8t ROMNEY, Kent Co., ONT. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


THIN FLAT BOTTOM FOUNDATION 





FOR TRUE-BLOOD CARNIOLANS 


“EE our Advertisement in July 5th Num- 


WO ber of this Paper—page 462. 


J. B. MASON & SON 
31 Atf MECHANIC FALLS, ME. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Has no Fish-bone in Surplus Honey. 
Being the cleanest is usually worked 

the quickest of any Foundation made. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 





TAt 








Of this Journal who 





SHORT- HAND: 


f 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
write to any of our 


READERS srsse sor coun 


ordering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 


7 OU can earn $75.00 per month as a short- the Advertisement in this paper. 


hand writer. Learn at home. Address, 


8. A. MORAN, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 
32A2t IT WILL PAY YOU. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 








HANDLING BEES 


A PAMPHLET, ecnemag, of the taming 
and handling of bees ust the thing for 
beginners. 





oice of Masonry? Family Magazine. 


Three yearsa be and twenty-five 1 Maga- 
zine. Now unexcelled. Contains fine Portraits 

and Illustrations, and a great variety of articles, 
stories and p»ems for Freemasons and their fam- 
ilies; ha Kastern Star, Masonic Gleanings and 

Editorial Departments. Price per year. 00. 
JOHN BROWN, Editor and Publis a, 

182 & 184 S. Clark "Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


and Honey-Bee, revised.” Price, 8 cts. 
Advice to beginners, Circulars, &c., free. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ills 


wanted everywhere fi ‘tie HOME 

ve 

JOURNAL. a grand am famil r. 
Cong 4 EE. 


923 & 925 West M 08. G NEWMAN TO 








‘THESE Pails have full covers, and are excellent 
after the Honey granulates in them, it can be 





It is achapter from ** The Hive |. 


QUEENS! QUEENS! QUEENS! 
By Return Mail, 


AS’ FINE A LOT as was ever reared, at the 
following low rates—purity and safe 
arrival guaranteed : 


Tested, each....... Feu'e's bunebieh st Gcebiniaee $1.50 
Warranted, WIS viinv0.d ch sades iakiwnace o: -00 
GES SR Sas 00 

UC mbanbe CRG 5 ons oS 65 ois eden kctteedoaras 075 
- PIO och febides Kcdeec raul 8.00 


Will state that these Queens are all reared 


from our best honey-gati —_ strains, in full 
colonies. We are one of the oldest and largest 
breeders in America, Give us a trial order. 


Address, 


W. W. CARY, - COLERAINE, MASS. 


ey Mention the American Bee Journal. 








An Elegant Monthly for the 
FAMILY AND FIRESIDE, 


At $1.00 a Year. 


Printed in the h 


est style of the a and 
peer —- — 


og he ith M 


quomas G.NEWIANS Son 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 





It is a moral and intellectual educator, and 
is invaluable > every library, as well asa very 
attractive and inspiring ornament — every 
dra room. Each issue contains 36 pages. 


Its historical and bi phical eieteies, a2 
well as its stori ane c ac ngs its Sorry 
ments for the ~ Be. e Household 
and the Family Cire e are very interesting, 
and all who examine it are sure to become 
regular subscribers. It captivates them all. 


A Sample Copy will be sent free, upon 
application % to the publishers. r. 


The ILLUSTRATED HOME JOURNAL 
will be clubbed with the American Bee Journal! 
and both mailed to any address in the United 
States and Canada, for one year, for $1.60. 


SEN 


A child can fill one with any fill- 
ing in a few minutes without rip- 
ping or sewing a stitch of seam 
and make a smoother mattress 
than any expert upholsterer with the old style. It is the only case 
which keeps its perfect form when filled with feathers. They are 
filled from either edge, into twelve compartments, extending th: 

entire width of the case and the edges are closed up by means o! 
eyelets and lacing cords. No tacking required The most beaut 

ful and convenient case made. Health and cleanliness require tha! 
all mattresses be renovated. The Eureka is the only means by 
which vou can doit. Eureka Mattress Co., Franklin Grove, Ill. 

33Alt 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





for prices of the Empty 
Eureka Mattress Cases. 








The Honey Almanac 


J Ts the thing needed to create a demand for 
EY at home. Bee-keepers should scatter 

it freely. It shows theuses of ms for Medicine 
Kating, Drinking, Cooki for mak ne Cosmetics 
inegar, etc.; also uses 0: BEERSW AX. Price. 5 cts.; 
25 copies for 1. 10; 50 copies, $1.70; Ans copies, $2.30; 
00 for $2.90. The foregoing are POSTPAID prices: 
following ure prices when sent by express or freight; 
109 for $2.50 ; ‘or $10.00; 1,000 for $15.00. The 
Bee-Keeper’s exaDw ll be printed on the first page 
pee ye anh extra cost, = or more are ordered at 


one t' 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 





246 East Madison 8t., - CHICAGO, ILL. 








